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One  of  the  largest  attended  col- 
lege Debate  Tournaments  ever  held 
in  the  South  was  completed  on  the 
Normal  campus  on  March  18.  Twen- 
ty-six colleges  and  universities  par- 
ticipated, representing  six  states. 

First  and  second  places  in  men's 
debate  were  won  by  teams  from  Bay- 
lor University  at  Waco.  Texas;  a 
women's  team  from  East  Central 
Teachers  College  of  Ada,  Oklahoma, 
won  first  place,  and  a  team  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  took  second 
in  the  women's  division. 

Henry  Ford  Glass  of  the  State 
Normal  College  placed  first  in  the 
men's  division  of  oratory  and  Mi.«3 
Corinne  Cook  of  the  State  Normal 
won  second  place  in  the  impromptu 
speaking  contest  for  women. 

— L.S.N. C— 

The  college  attempts  to  offer  its 
services  to  any  group  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  material  welfare  of  the 
state.  In  this  connection,  three  out- 
standing statewide  meetings  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  have  been  held  on 
the  campus  of  the  college  during  the 
past  few  months,  these  being:  The 
Louisiana  Poultry  Improvement  As- 
sociation, Louisiana  Beef  Cattlemen's 
Association,  and  the  Louisiana  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  Some  three  thousand 
people  from  over  the  entire  state  and 
a  considerable  number  from  out  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana  were  present. 
These  meetings  afforded  a  particular- 
ly fine  opportunity  for  these  groups 
to  visit  the  State  Normal  College  and 
participate  in  the  activities  which  it 
is  attempting  to  carry  on. 

— L.S.N.C— 

The  college  will  send  out  shortly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  well 
illustrated  Summer  bulletins  ever  to 
go  out  from  the  college.  It  carries 
numerous  pictures  and  depicts  a  vivid 
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section  of  college  life  and  the  depart- 
ments on  the  campus.  Consisting  of 
twenty-four  pages,  it  illustrates  what 
the  college  is  attempting  to  accom- 
plish. 

If  you  do  not  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Summer  bulletin,  and  would  care  for 
one,  just  address  your  request  to  the 
Normal  Alumni  Columns  and  we  will 
see  that  you  receive  one  of  these 
bulletins,  or  if  you  are  interested  in 
having  someone  else  receive  a  copy 
just  let  us  know. 

—L.S.N.C— 

The  men's  dormitory  on  the  South 
Campus  will  be  ready  for  occupation 
within  the  next  month.  The  new 
High  School  building  on  the  old 
athletic  field  will  be  occupied  by  the 
High  School  when  this  issue  of  The 
Columns  reaches  you.  The  1939  grad- 
uates of  the  Natchitoches  High 
School  will  be  the  first  class  to  grad- 
uate in  the  new  $450,000.00  edifice 
built  by  the  tax  payers  of  Natchi- 
toches parish. 

—L.S.N.C— 

It  is   our  hope   to  have  this  year 


one  of  the  outstanding  Alumni  Home 
Coming  reunions  ever  held  on  the 
campus.  Sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Normal  Alumni  A.ssociation,  the  Fine 
Arts  Club,  and  the  city  of  Natchi- 
toches through  the  Young  Men's 
Business  Club,  it  should  be  a  red  let- 
ter day  for  returning  alumni.  May 
we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on 
May  6. 

—L.S.N.C  — 

The  first  venture  on  the  part  of 
the  college  into  the  realm  of  voca- 
tional training  is  proving  to  be  quite 
successful.  The  Commerce  Division 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Depart- 
ment for  the  past  three  months  has 
been  offering  night  classes  in  com- 
mercial subjects.  Because  of  the  de- 
mand the  number  of  courses  being 
offered  at  night  during  the  Spring 
quarter  has  been  increased,  and  the 
enrollment  of  students  from  other 
than  the  student  body  has  shown  a 
marked  and  steady  increase. 

These  night  classes  serve  a  real 
need  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
individuals  in  that  field  of  work. 

—L.S.N.C— 

After  months  of  rather  painstaking 
labor  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
faculty,  new  curricula  have  been 
evolved  for  all  departments  of  the 
college. 

The  one  point  in  common  with  all 
the  curricula  is  that  courses  have 
been  made  more  flexible  and  more 
nearly  able  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
students.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
broaden  the  student's  field  of  knowl- 
edge and  yet  give  sufficient  work  in 
his  majors  to  equip  him  to  become 
an  efficient  teacher. 

—L.S.N.C— 

Work  has  begun  on  the  new  dorm- 
itory for  women,  lying  between  the 
Social  Hall  and  the  Infirmary.  This 
will  be  a  beautiful  structure  with  two 
■wings  and  an  office  connecting  in  the 
center.  It  will  serve  a  distinct  need 
on  the  campus  as  many  of  the  young 
women  have  been  staying  in  dormi- 
tories very  poorly  constructed.  The 
new  dormitory  will  be  equipped  with 
modern  and  artistic  furnishings  and 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  girls 
■who  reside  in  "Varnado  Hall." 
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EDITORIALS 


Normal  Over  The  Years 


Established  by  special  act  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature on  July  7,  1884,  as  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Louisiana  and  thirty-four  years  later,  in  1918, 
recognized  as  a  college  and  named  the  Louisiana 
State  Normal  College,  the  teachers'  college  at 
Natchitoches  has  been  recognized  through  the 
fifty-three  years  of  its  existence  as  the  most  power- 
ful educational  influence  in  Louisiana.  Frequently, 
it  has  been  referred  to  by  leading  educators  of 
the  state  as  the  "Mother  of  Public  Education"  in 
Louisiana  because  of  its  prestige  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  school  system  which  the  state 
now  enjoys. 

Created  "for  the  benefit  of  such  white  persons 
of  either  sex  as  may  desire  and  intend  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  Louisiana,"  the  school  ha^ 
remained  through  the  years  as  the  only  education- 
al institution  in  the  state  primarily  and  specifically 
designed  to  train  the  teachers  of  the  state.  With 
this  purpose  in  mind  the  authorities  of  the  college 
have  designed  the  curricula  oft"ered  by  the  college 
in  such  a  manner  that  today  the  institution  stands 
ready  to  develop  teachers  in  any  field  of  activity 
that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  state. 

Opening  its  doors  in  the  fall  of  1885  with  i 
faculty  of  three  teachers  and  a  student  body  of 
twenty-seven  members,  the  Normal  has  grown  un- 
til today  it  has  a  faculty  of  one  hundred  trained 
men  and  women  and  a  student  body  of  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  annually. 

Since  the  year  it  opened  its  doors,  the  State 
Normal  has  supplied  rural,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers,  supervisors,  principals  and  supei- 
intendents  of  education  in  the  state,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  made 
great  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  Louisiana  in 
fields  other  than  teaching. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  of  the  cost  of  the 
college  to  the  state  and  of  the  number  of  teachers 
who  have  been  graduated  from  the  institution  and 
who  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state,  it  was  revealed  that  the  state  has  expended 
$6,569,076.12  in  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  college,  and  that  in  turn  9,127  teach- 
ers have  completed  courses  at  the  college  and  have 
taught  a  total  of  81,483  teacher-years  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  state.  Based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  teachers  instruct  an  average  of  25  pupils 
per  annum  and  that  a  year  spent  in  school  is  worth 
$.150.00  to  an  individual  each  year  of  a  twenty- 


year  earning  period,  the  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  College  have,  therefore,  given  the  youth 
of  the  state  education  valued  at  $6,111,225,000.00 
or  more  than  $100,000,000.00  per  annum. 

Ranked  as  A-1  among  the  teachers'  colleges 
of  the  United  States,  the  Louisiana  State  Normal 
College  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers'  Colleges.  According  to  a  recent  survey 
of  the  teachers'  colleges  in  the  country,  the  Lou- 
isiana Normal  is  the  tenth  largest  normal  college 
in  the  United  States. 

Seven  presidents  have  headed  the  college 
during  its  fifty-three  years'  history.  Dr.  E.  E.  Sheib 
was  named  first  president  of  the  school  and  re- 
mained at  its  head  until  1888  when  Colonel 
Thomas  Duckett  Boyd  was  elected  president.  B.  C. 
Caldwell  replaced  Colonel  Boyd  in  1896  and 
served  as  head  of  the  school  until  1908  when  Dr. 
James  B.  Aswell  was  chosen  as  president.  In  1911, 
V.  L.  Roy  was  named  president  of  the  college  and 
remained  at  its  head  until  1929  when  W.  W.  Tison 
was  elected.  President  Albert  A.  Fredericks  was 
elected  president  on  July  23,  1934,  and  took  his 
seat  of  oflice  on  August  1,  1934. 

The  State  Normal  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1894  with  Miss  Bessie  V. 
Russell  as  its  first  president.  Other  milestones  in 
the  history  of  the  State  Normal  College  include 
the  first  graduation  class  of  three  students  in  1887, 
the  erection  of  Boyd  Hall  in  1895,  the  establish- 
ment of  Alby  L.  Smith  Loan  Fund  by  the  College 
Alumni  Association  in  1897,  the  erection  of  the 
model  school  in  1900,  the  erection  of  Caldwell  Hal' 
in  1906,  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  erection 
of  the  Training  School  in  1912,  the  admission  of 
the  college  to  the  American  Association  of  Teach- 
ers Colleges  in  1925,  the  erection  of  Warren  Eas- 
ton  Hall  in  1928,  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  College  in  1934,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Richard  W.  Leche  Library  and  a  mod- 
ern Power  Plant  in  1936,  the  completion  of  War- 
ren Easton  Hall,  the  enlargement  of  the  Student 
Activities  Center,  the  extension  of  the  landscaping 
project  on  the  campus  including  the  construction 
of  a  net  work  of  hard-surfaced  roads  and  a  park- 
way lighting  system,  complete  renovation  of  clorm- 
itories  and  academic  buildings,  the  building  of  a 
new  athletic  field,  the  installation  of  a  radio 
broadcasting  studio  in  1937,  the  erection  of  a 
High  School  building  and  Trades  School  building 
and  three  NYA  Dormitories  in  1938. 

The  State  Normal  College  is  well  under  way 
with  a  building  program  to  include  the  erection 
of  fireproof  dormitories,  a  fine  arts  building,  a 
stadium,  a  gymnasium,  a  student  center  and  nata- 
torium,  an  addition  to  the  power  plant,  and  re- 
pairs to  old  buildings. 

Page  Two 


To  The  Alumni 

and 

Friends  of  Normal 


To  provide  a  moi'e  interesting  and  worthwhile  Alumni  Honne  Coming 
Day,  the  State  Normal  College,  the  City  of  Natchitoches,  and  the  Alumni 
Association  are  joining  hands  in  planning  for  your  enjoyment  a  Home 
Coming  Day  somewhat  different  from  those  held  in  the  past. 

Feeling  that  many  of  you  as  teachers  in  the  public  school  system  might 
wish  to  combine  with  your  pleasure  of  meeting  returning  alumni  an 
opportunity  to  observe  classes  being  conducted,  the  college  administra- 
tion has  made  it  possible  for  the  entire  college,  high  school,  and  elemen- 
tary school  to  have  classes  operating  on  the  regular  Saturday  schedule. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to  see 
the  various  classes  in  which  you  might  be  interested  in  operation  and 
to  join  in  discussions  with  the  classes  or  instructors.  We  hope  that  this 
will  prove  valuable  both  to  you  and  the  college. 

The  City  of  Natchitoches,  steeped  in  historical  lore  as  it  is,  extends  to 
you  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  assist  in  celebrating  its  225th  Anni- 
versary. The  oldest  town  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Natchitoches  is  rich 
in  history  of  the  past  two  centuries. 

The  college,  the  city,  and  your  alumni  association  extend  to  you  a  sin- 
cere and  cordial  invitation  to  be  a  part  of  this  joint  celebration  of  the 
Alumni  Home  Coming  and  the  225th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Natchitoches.  May  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  May  6. 

Sincerely, 


PRESIDENT.  LOUISIANA   STATE  NORMAL   COLLEGE 

PRESIDENT,  YOUNG   MENS   BUSINESS   CLUB   OF   NATCHITOCHES 


PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Personnel  and  Work  of  Social  Science  Division 

AT  L.  S.  N.  C. 


John  S.  Kyser  graduated  from  tlie 
University  of  Michigan  in  1921  and  com- 
pleted two  years  of  graduate  study  at 
the  University  of  California,  and  the 
session  of  1936-37  found  him  in  the 
University  both  teaching  and  studying. 
He  was  granted  his  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy Degree  of  Geography  in  June,  1937. 
He  and  Mrs.  Kyser  traveled  In  Germa;)y 
during  the  summer  of  1936  and  Dr. 
Kyser  attended  the  summer  session  at 
the  Heidelberg  University  while  there. 
Dr.  Kyser  became  a  member  of  the 
college  staff  in  1923.  He  now  heads  the 
Social  Science  Department  and  is  a 
Professor  of  Geography. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Alumni  Columns  the  editor 
has  requested  an  "accounting"  of  the  Division  of 
Social  Sciences.  He  has  made  no  demands  either 
of  an  inclusive  or  restrictive  nature,  and  it  is  our 
intention  to  tell  Normal  graduates  something  of 
the  work  and  personnel  of  the  department.  Fur- 
ther we  want  to  remind  you  of  old  Natchitoches 
and  even  to  let  you  see  something  of  our  state  of 
mind.  When  you  have  read  the  various  contribu- 
tions you  will  have  no  trouble  in  interpreting  this 
last  sentence. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  there  have  been 
relatively  few  changes  in  personnel,  for  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Colvin,  who  came  to  Normal  in 
1935,  there  have  been  no  additions  in  the  last  13 
years.  Losses  by  retirement  and  death  have  been 
serious.  Miss  Georgene  Hughes  retired  in  1937 
after  having  given  versatile  service  in  both  educa- 
tion and  geography  since  1921.  In  1936,  as  the 
result  of  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Guardia,  the  state 
of  Louisiana  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  the  finest 
teachers  ever  to  grace  the  instructional  staff  in 
any  branch  of  the  State's  public  school  and  college 
systems.  The  death  of  Paul  Weiss  in  December  of 
last  year  was  a  great  shock  to  faculty  and  students 
alike.  During  seventeen  years  at  Normal,  his  gen- 
tle manner  and  lofty  idealism  endeared  Mr.  Weiss 
to  all  who  knew  him.  In  summarizing  these  re- 
marks on  personnel,  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  pay 
a  small  tribute  to  these  fine  personalities,  for  their 
influence  was  truly  permanent. 

In  writing  of  the  work  of  the  Division,  it  is 
laelieved  that  the  interest  of  both  alumni  and 
prospective  students  centers  upon  the  future  rath- 
er than  the  past,  and  with  this  in  mind,  our  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  toward  things  hoped  for  and 
planned  for  rather  than  those  already  accom- 
plished. The  reconstruction  of  the  different  cur- 
ricula at  Normal  affords  an  opportunity  to  make 
significant  changes  and  additions  to  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Social  Studies.  Although  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  experience  tells  us  there  is  no  such 
animal  as  an  entirely  "new"  curriculum,  even  the 
most  embattled  cynic  will  admit  that  there  may  be 
changes  in  scope,  emphasis,  or  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. The  evidence  of  these  changes  is  indicated 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  outstanding  al- 
teration in  content  and  procedure  is  the  establish- 
ment of  an  introductory  course  in  the  freshman 
year  that  will  present  the  dominant  aspects  of  the 
subject  matter,  method,  and  problems  of  the  social 
studies  as  a  whole.    This  course  not  only  will  be 


required  of  those  majoring  in  the  social  studies 
but  also  for  nearly  all  other  students  as  well.  In 
establishing  this  work.  Normal  has  taken  a  step 
similar  to  that  in  many  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  although  those  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cess are  rather  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  confronting  them,  they  are  even  more  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  implied  challenge.  They  believe 
its  potentialities  for  educational  good  are  enorm- 
ous. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  by  means  of 
lectures  and  discussion  sections,  and  all  experi- 
ence and  aids  that  have  been  successfully  employ- 
ed in  other  institutions  will  be  placed  in  service  at 
Normal.  We  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the 
completion  of  our  Fine  Arts  Building  Auditorium, 
for  entirely  apart  from  its  public  or  semi-public 
functions,  it  will  be  splendidly  equipped  for  in- 
structional purposes.  Visual  aids  are  to  be  em- 
ployed liberally  in  the  new  course,  and  it  is  a  joy 
to  contemplate  the  fine  equipment  that  will  be 
available.  Several  thousand  dollars  will  be  spent 
for  a  varied  assortment  of  motion  picture  and  still 
projectors,  power  operated  darkening  equipment, 
and  other  modern  aids.  As  a  climax  to  these  aids 
in  visualization,  a  full  assortment  of  large  scale 
maps  will  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  this  import- 
ant mechanical  aspect  of  instruction. 

If  first  place  has  been  given  to  this  introduc- 
tory course,  and  to  the  equipment  that  is  to  facili- 
tate its  presentation,  there  is  no  reason  to  imply 
a  lack  of  concern  for  other  phases  of  our  growth 
and  general  development.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  of  the  instruction  in  other  new  courses  will 
also  derive  great  benefit  from  the  equipment  just 
described. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  work  in  tho 
social  studies  that  should  prove  of  marked  inter- 
est to  Normal  graduates.  In  the  field  of  history,  a 
course  in  American  biography  will  be  offered  for 
the  first  time  in  the  summer  of  1939.  The  goal  of 
this  course  will  be  to  give  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
those  personalities  who  are  classified  in  the  roster 
of  great  Americans.  It  would  seem  that  summer 
session  people,  in  particular,  may  find  pleasure 
and  inspiration  in  this  course  which  reaches  rather 
far  from  formal  procedures.  Can  anyone  familiar 
with  Miss  Winters'  infectious  enthusiasm  fail  to 
sense  the  "thrill"  in  this  course? 

There  is  a  growing  recognition,  even  among 
laymen,  that  many  of  our  current  troubles,  experi- 
ences, and  thoughts  are  not  something  utterly 
"new  under  the  sun."  In  order  to  achieve  a  per- 
spective, and  to  become  familiar  with  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  thought  of  all  time,  a  course  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  in  relation  to  education  will 
also  be  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  1939  summer 
session.  Designed  as  a  kind  of  cap  stone  to  the 
undergraduate's  development,  it  is  felt  that  this 
senior  course  which  will  give  credit  either  as  social 
studies  or  education  has  much  to  offer  all  prospec- 
tive teachers  who  are  seriously  interested  in  perm- 
anent educational  values.  Under  the  capable  guid- 
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Members  of  Social  Science  Division  .... 

In  this  issue,  the  Social  Science  Department  is  featured.  Several  ol  the  members  of  this  depar'mcal  have  articles,  accom- 
panied by  the  authors'  photographs.  Other  members  of  the  department,  who  have  not  contributed  ai  icles  for  this  issue,  are 
.shown  here. 


H.  Lee  Prather  came  to  Normal  iii 
1913  as  Director  of  Athetics  and  Coach. 
"Coach",  as  he  Is  known  to  thousands 
of  former  students,  has  been  at  Normal 
continuously  since  that  date.  "Coach" 
is  a  native  of  Missouri  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  that  state.  He  is 
now  Dean  of  Men.  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  coach  of  the  basketball 
team.  1939  saw  him  turn  out  his  twea- 
ty-sixth  basketball   team. 


H.  J.  Colvin  came  to  Normal  four 
years  ago  after  fifteen  years  of  high 
school  teaching  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Colvin  obtained  his  M.S.  De- 
gree from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  has  done  additional  graduate  wori<. 
He  teaches  in  several  fields  of  Soci.il 
Sciences. 


Miss  Dean  K.  Varnado  is  lovingly 
known  to  many  thousands  of  students 
who  have  been  a  part  of  the  student 
body  since  1905  as  "Miss  Dean".  The 
value  of  her  counsel,  guidance,  and  m- 
spiration  to  thousands  of  young  women 
is  probably  immeasurable.  Miss  Dean 
graduated  from  Normal  in  1899.  did 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  and  ob- 
tained her  master's  degree  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  1925.  Miss  Varnado  is 
now  Associate  Professor  of  History  and 
Dean  of  Women. 


ance  of  Mr.  Good,  the  success  of  this  work  is  as- 
sured. 

Everyone  who  is  in  any  measure  familiar  with 
the  current  world  unrest  and  its  resulting  impact 
on  governmental  forms  will  welcome  the  reestab- 
lishment  and  emphasis  of  a  new  course  in  com- 
parative government.  This  course  will  be  given  for 
the  first  time  during  the  summer  of  1939,  and 
alumni  who  are  interested  in  doing  a  good  turn  for 
both  Normal  and  our  country  may  well  call  the 
attention  of  undergraduates  to  this  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  writer  has  a  feeling  that  many 
graduates  would  be  happy  to  have  that  master  of 
exposition,  Coach  Prather,  present  the  dominant 
aspects  of  government  as  practiced  under  the  to- 
talitarian and  democratic  regimes. 

If  there  is  one  condition  that  is  certain  above 
all  others,  it  is  that  man's  economic  life  conditions 
every  other  phase.  Although  death  and  taxes  are 
with  us  always,  the  forms  of  the  latter  have  been 
changing  rapidly,  and  it  is  certainly  appropriate 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  directed  study  and 
analysis  of  the  vital  subject  of  Taxation  and  Pub- 
lic Finance.  This  course,  given  for  the  first  time  in 
the  summer  of  1938,  should  attract  more  students 
now  that  many  departments  have  greatly  "liberal- 
ized" their  curricula  by  providing  more  hours  of 
electives.  (In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Division  of  Social  Studies  will  provide  25  semester 
hours  of  electives  to  all  those  beginning  their  col- 
lege work  in  the  fall  of  1939.) 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  taxation  and  public 
finance,  new  courses  have  been  added  in  agricul- 
tural economics.  The  expansion  in  Normal's  pro- 
gram of  agricultural  education  will  certainly  be 
aided  by  this  additional  instruction.  Mr.  Tarltoa 
and  Mr.  Colvin  will  continue  to  guarantee  the  good 
work  already  established  in  these  courses. 

The  attention  devoted  by  the  press — and  all 
other   forms  of  communication — to    international 
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complications  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  justi- 
fication of  a  course  in  contemporary  international 
relations.  The  word  contemporary  is  here  defined 
as  the  period  since  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  the  various  factors 
that  have  produced  the  present  state  of  interna- 
tional anarchy.  The  work  was  first  offered  in  the 
summer  of  1938,  and  the  writer  feels  that  the  in- 
terest displayed  by  those  who  take  this  course  on 
a  purely  elective  basis  is  the  best  guarantee  of  its 
meaningful  continuance.  As  a  matter  of  pedagog- 
ical interest,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  course  is 
not  offered  as  history,  government,  geography,  or 
economics  but  simply  as  a  social  study,  and  thus 
by  its  very  designation,  emphasis  is  placed  on  its 
multifaceted  nature. 

Although  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  a 
course  in  visual  education  should  be  given  by 
members  of  the  social  studies  group,  it  certainly 
is  not  inappropriate  for  there  is  little  doubt  that 
both  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
state  have  used  visual  aids  more  extensively  in 
connection  with  social  studies  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  curriculum.  All  who  are  familiar 
with  the  development  of  visual  education  in  Lou- 
isiana know  that  Normal  has  been  a  pioneer  even 
though  there  have  not  been  formal  courses  in  in- 
struction. Such  a  course  will  be  given  in  the  sum- 
mer session  of  1939  and  the  present  plans  indicate 
that  it  will  not  only  fulfill  an  instructional  need  but 
will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  even  relaxation 
to  those  electing  it. 

This  brief  summary  of  especially  the  more 
recent  attempts  of  the  Division  of  Social  Studies 
to  meet  expanding  needs  is  obviously  only  a  por- 
tent of  future  developments.  Those  of  us  who  are 
entrusted  with  instruction  in  the  ever  increasingly 
vital  social  studies  are  fully  aware  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  are  ours  and  we  wish  all  Normal 
alumni  to  know  that  we  welcome  suggestions  to 
better  our  work. 


WHY  SOCIOLOGY? 


Alvin  Good  obtained  his  training  and 
undergraduate  work  at  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  his 
master's  degree  at  the  University  of 
t'olorado.  He  has  done  two  years  addi  • 
tional  graduate  work  in  Sociology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  had 
wide  experience  as  principal  and  teach- 
er of  high  schools  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas,  and  had  taught  in  other 
colleges  before  joining  the  faculty  of 
Normal  in  1920.  Mr.  Good  is  the  author 
and  co-author  respectively  of  Sociology 
and  Education  and  Biographies  of  Edu- 
cational Sociology.  He  is  very  active  in 
P.  T.  A.  and  other  organizations  rela- 
tive to  his  field  of  work. 


For  the  last  two  or  three  decades  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  training  for  efficiency  of 
living  in  social  groups  as  the  main  objective  of 
educational  programs.  Infrequently,  however,  did 
even  those  who  stressed  social  efficiency  as  the 
goal  of  education  have  any  real  knowledge  of  how 
people  lived  in  the  groups  for  which  they  attempt- 
ed to  provide  educational  programs.  In  most  col- 
leges, especially  in  teachers'  colleges,  before  the 
World  War,  history,  economics,  and  political 
science  were  generally  the  only  social  sciences  of- 
fered and  they  were  largely  records  of  happenings 
and  general  conclusions  drawn  from  those  hap- 
penings in  the  respective  fields.  In  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  dec- 
ade and  a  half  of  the  twentieth  certain  students 
in  these  three  fields  found  that  even  to  under- 
stand and  apply  scientific  conclusions  in  their 
respective  fields,  it  was  necessary  to  understand 
how  people  lived,  efficiently  or  inefficiently,  in  all 
social  groups,  not  just  economic  or  political  groups. 
Such  general  knowledge  of  living  in  groups  in 
turn  assisted  historians,  economists,  and  political 
scientists  to  develop  their  own  sciences. 

In  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  which  include  the  conditions  leading 
up  to  the  World  War,  the  War  itself,  and  its  after 
effects,  the  rapid  social  changes  and  the  presence 
of  many  serious  social  maladjustments  caused  an 
increase  of  interest  by  educators  and  others  in  the 
study  of  principles  of  living  in  groups  and  in  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  Naturally,  therefore,  general 
courses  in  sociology  and  courses  in  special  aspects 
of  social  life  developed  in  nearly  all  colleges,  in- 
cluding teachers'  colleges.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  the  courses  in  sociology  developed  at  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Normal  College  under  Professor  St. 
Amant  and  his  successors. 

Since  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Normal  College 
has  been  to  train  teachers,  all  the  courses  in  soci- 
ology for-t^e  last  two  decades  have  been  definitely 
planned  to  stress  the  relation  of  the  principles  of 
living  in  groups  to  the  problem  of  the  schools  in 
training  for  social  efficiency.  The  view  point  of  the 


courses  is  that,  if  teachers  understand  how  people 
live  in  groups,  not  only  will  they  themselves  be 
able  to  live  more  successfully  but  they  will  be  able 
to  be  more  effective  teachers  for  the  schools  that 
have  as  their  purpose  the  training  for  social  effi- 
ciency. 

In  certain  aspects  of  social  life  other  special 
sciences  had  already  developed,  as  economics, 
political  science,  and  anthropology.  In  other 
fields  separate  special  sciences  have  not  developed. 
Sociologists,  therefore,  are  making  studies  in  these 
fields  and  opening  them  not  only  to  scientific  study 
but  also  to  the  development  of  courses  for  teach- 
ing in  schools  and  colleges.  In  this  way,  now  in 
many  colleges  courses  in  the  problems  of  crime, 
poverty,  dependency,  child  welfare,  family,  and 
marriage  have  developed.  In  line  with  this  trend, 
at  the  Normal  a  practical  course  in  Marriage  and 
Family  Life  has  been  offered  for  about  ten  years 
and  has  become  one  in  which  many  students  are 
interested.  It  was  one  of  the  first  courses  of  this 
type  offered  in  the  American  colleges.  The  course 
is  a  definite  attempt  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
leaders  in  education,  religion,  politics,  and  other 
fields  who  have  been  saying,  since  the  rapid  rise 
in  divorce  rates,  that  training  for  marriage  and 
family  life  is  needed  but  who  have  as  regularly 
been  doing  nothing  about  it. 

As  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  College 
changes  its  program  to  the  semester  form  of  or- 
ganization, the  courses  in  sociology  will  be  re- 
organized. In  this  reorganization  the  general  intro- 
ductory course  of  living  in  groups  will  be  main- 
tained. So  also  will  the  courses  in  Marriage  and 
Family  Life  and  in  Rural  Sociology,  though  they 
will  be  expanded  into  semester  courses.  Then 
additional  courses  will  be  provided  to  meet  new 
conditions.  One  of  these  is  a  course  designed  to 
make  a  study  of  present  social  problems  and 
changes  that  are  taking  place.  Another  is  plan- 
ned to  introduce  the  field  of  social  work  and  the 
increasing  number  of  activities  of  the  state  in 
social  welfare.  A  third  new  course,  not  more  close- 
ly related  to  sociology  than  to  other  social  sciences 
and  education,  is  a  course  that  studies  the  develop- 
ment of  philosophy  and  philosophic  thought  in 
their  relation  to  social  organization  and  education- 
al programs.  Finally,  a  course  is  planned  to  make 
a  scientific  study  of  the  factors  that  determine 
whether  acts  are  considered  right  or  wrong, — the 
field  of  ethics. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  these  ways  the  sociology 
department  will  be  able  to  serve  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  the  citizenship  of  Louisiana  more  ef- 
fectively in  the  future. 
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Elementary  Science 
Column 


Educators  Hold  One-Day  Conference  Here 


The  School  Aquarium 

By  DR.  LAURETTA  E.  FOX 

A  schocl  aquarium  will  open  a  new 
world  of  living  plants  and  animals 
to  the  children.  Starting  and  main- 
taining a  balanced  aquarium  is  easily 
accomplished  by  any  teacher  who  is 
willing  tc  devote  a  little  thought  and 
care  to  the  project. 

The  only  essential  equipment  is  a 
suitable  aquarium  tank.  A  rectangu- 
lar tank  with  a  metal  frame,  glass 
ends  and  sides,  of  about  six  to  nin*? 
gallon  capacity,  is  recommended. 
Aquariums  can  be  bought  from  sup- 
ply houses  or  built  by  the  pupils  in 
the  upper  elementary  grades.  To 
make  an  aquarium  one  needs  galvan- 
ized iron,  solder,  glass,  and  aquarium 
cement.  Round  fish  bowls  are  not 
satisfactory. 

First,  one  must  understand  the 
principle  of  the  balanced  aquarium. 
A  balanced  aquarium  is  an  associa- 
tion of  plants  and  animals — each  of 
which  supplies  the  needs  of  the  other. 
The  plants  utilize  the  soluble  nitro- 
genous excreta  of  the  animals  an.l 
the  carbon  dioxide  given  off  by  the 
animals  in  respiration.  In  photo- 
.synthesis  the  plants  use  carbon  di- 
oxide and  give  off  oxygen — the 
amount  of  oxygen  given  off  by  tlie 
plant  is  greater  than  the  plant  uses 
in  respiration.  Plants  as  they  carry 
on  photosynthesis  aerate  the  water 
of  the  aquarium.  The  growing  plants 
furnish  food  for  the  herbiverous  ani- 
mals. Excess  algae  may  be  kept  dov/n 
by  snails  which  feed  on  the  algae. 
Some  scavengers  as  snails,  sala- 
manders and  certain  fishes,  are  nee<:l- 
ed  to  remove  wastes.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  siphon  out  excreta.  If  prop- 
erly set  up,  an  aquarium  will  main- 
tain clear,  well-oxygenated  water  in 
which  plants  and  animals  thrive.  No 
changing  of  water  is  needed.  Once 
balanced,  an  aquarium  prospers  with- 
out further  attention. 

A  few  precautions  need  to  be  ob- 
served in  setting  up  an  aquarium.  If 
these  precautions  are  followed  care- 
fully few  troubles  will  be  encounter- 
ed: 

1.  Clean  the  tank  thoroughly. 
Wash  it  W'ith  soap  and  ammonia. 
Rinse  in  clear  water  three  or  four 
times. 

2.  Wash  in  running  water  sutli- 
cient  sand  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  to  a  depth  of  one  or  two  inches. 
Wash  the  sand  until  all  soluble  ma- 
terials and  debris  are  removed.  Place 
the  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

3.  Add  water.  Use  clear  pond 
water.  If  pond  water  cannot  be  ob- 
tained use  tap  water  which  has  stood 
in  open  containers  for  a  day  or  two. 
Pour  the  water  on  to  a  piece  of  paper 
to  prevent  muddying  the  water.  Add 
six  or  eight  inches  of  water.  Thi 
aquarium  is  now  ready  to  be  planted. 

4.  Use  few  plants.  Plants  soon 
grow  and  spread.  If  too  many  plants 
are  used  the  aquarium  will  soon  be 
crowded.  Some  plants  may  die  and 
decay,  fouling  the  water.  Eel  grass. 
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These  secondary  school  educators  from  Northwest  and  Central  Louisiana  discussed 
objectives  of  the  state's  high  schcols  at  a  one-day  conference  on  the  campus  of  thvj 
Louisiana  State  Normal  College  on  January  26.  The  educators  are.  front  row,  left  lo 
right:  President  Albert  A.  Fredericks,  State  Normal  College;  Roscoe  H.  White,  Shrevc- 
port;  C.  L.  Mackey,  Vivian;  Lloyd  E.  Walker,  Mooringsport;  C.  G.  Cloutier,  Campti; 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  Shreveport;  G.  M.  Middleton,  Ida;  Dr.  M.  L.  Altstetter.  Washington, 
D.  C;  S.  M.  Brame,  Alexandria;  Grover  C.  Koffman,  Shreveport.  Second  row:  P.  L. 
Lacombe,  Buckeye;  George  Mays,  Glenmora;  H.  W.  Gates,  Elmer;  I.  C.  Strickland, 
Mansfield;  J.  T.  Ratliff,  Belcher;  Dr.  M.  P.  Rogers,  State  Normal  College;  John  B.  Rob- 
son,  Baton  Rouge;  A.  H.  Nanney,  Leesville;  L.  C.  Curry,  Coushatta;  R.  B.  Prestridg,», 
Grand  Bayou.  Third  row:  J.  J.  Webb,  Pelican;  J.  W.  Brouillette,  Baton  Rouge;  R.  H. 
Mount,  Tioga;  S.  E.  Richardson,  Alexandria;  W.  F.  Bozeman,  Oil  City;  Laura  Lynch, 
Leesville;  Clara  Ingram.  Natchitoches.  Fourth  row:  C.  P.  Sanders,  Boyce;  L.  M.  Na- 
bours,  Alexandria;  R.  E.  Galloway,  Lecompte;  L.  B.  Rusheon.  Greenwood;  W.  S. 
Campbell,  Forest  Hill;  I.  M.  Delaney,  Pineville;  E.  S.  Aiken,  Alexandria;  W.  J.  Aveiy, 
State  Normal  College.  Back  row:  H.  M.  Wells,  Alexandria;  B.  Tubre,  Alexandria;  J.  W. 
Freeman,  Hosston;  E.  L.  Albertson,  Shreveport;  G.  C.  Reeves,  Many. 


arrow  heads,  Elodea,  parrot's  feather, 
Cabomba  and  Ludwigia  are  good 
plans  for  an  aquarium.  Pond  weeds 
from  our  lakes  and  bayous  may  be 
used.  Before  placing  these  plants  in 
an  aquarium  wash  them  carefully  to 
remove  algae  and  any  contamina- 
tions. Remove  all  dead  or  broken 
leaves  from  the  plants.  Water 
hyacinths,  even  if  washed  carefully, 
will  foul  the  water.  Use  some  rooted 
plants  and  some  which  will  float  neai- 
the  surface  of  the  aquarium. 

5.  Place  the  aquarium  where  it 
will  be  exposed  to  a  strong  diffuse 
light.  North  or  east  exposure  is  be^t. 
An  hour  or  two  of  direct  sunlight 
will  not  be  harmful  but  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

6.  Fill  the  aquarium  with  water 
to  witiiin  one  inch  of  the  top.  Allovv 
the  aquarium  to  stand  until  the  wa- 
ter clears  before  adding  the  animal.;. 
If  water  does  not  become  clear  in  a 
day  or  two  this  indicates  dead  or 
decaying  plants  or  other  materials 
which  must  be  removed.  Use  only 
animals  which  get  along  well  togeth- 
er. Predacious  forms  must  be  kept  by 
themselves.  Do  not  overcrowd.  Do 
not  use  animals  as  crawfishes  which 
stir  up  the  sand  on  the  bottom  and 
keep  the  water  cloudy.  Keep  craw- 
fishes in  separate  containers.  There 
should  be  one  gallon  of  water  for 
each  inch  of  fish.  One  six  gallon 
aquarium  can  support  six  one-inch 
fish  or  three  two-inch  fish.  If  many 
other  animals  are  used  in  a  six  gal- 
lon aquarium  it  will  not  support  six 
inches  of  fish.  Small  native  fishes,  as 
minnows,  bullheads  or  sunfishes  are 
much  more  interesting  than  sluggish 
goldfishes.  The  nymphs  of  the  mos- 


quito hawk  are  abundant  in  our 
ponds  and  bayous.  Their  growth  and 
final  moult  are  interesting.  Six  to  a 
dozen  snails  should  be  added  to  a 
six  gallon  aquarium.  Snails  are  valu- 
able as  scavengers  and  they  eat 
algae,  keeping  the  glass  clean.  Ons 
small  clam,  one  or  two  inches  long, 
may  be  added.  Watch  the  clam  care- 
fully to  see  that  it  does  not  die.  if 
it  dies  remove  it  immediately  as  it 
disintegrates  animals.  They  may  be 
fed  bitS  of  raw  meat. 

7.  Do  not  overfeed  fishes.  Fishes 
in  nature  have  a  hard  time  obtainin;? 
food.  Hungry  fishes  are  healthier  an«1 
more  active.  All  fish  food  which  is 
not  eaten  should  be  removed  im- 
mediately. It  will  foul  the  water, 
thereby  destroying  the  balance  in 
the  aquarium.  Fishes  may  be  fed 
twice  a  week  but  never  oftener  than 
every  other  day. 

8.  Fishes  should  be  handled  with 
a  net.  Never  pick  up  a  fish  without 
first  wetting  the  hand.  If  the  mucous 
is  removed  from  the  fish's  body  the 
fish  is  susceptible  to  fish  molds  and 
other  diseases. 

9.  Cover  the  aquarium  with  a 
piece  of  glass  to  prevent  evaporation 
of  water.  As  the  water  level  falls  add 
sufficient  water  to  bring  it  back  oo 
the  original  level.  When  the  water 
in  an  aquarium  is  changed,  the  salin- 
ity, oxygen  content  and  temperature 
are  changed.  Sudden  changes  in  these 
factors  lower  the  resistance  of  fishes 
to  mould  and  other  diseases.  This  is 
the  major  cause  of  goldfish's  dying 
when  kept  in  fish  bowls.  Never  change 
the  water  in  an  aquarium.  If  the 
water  fouls  take  the  aquarium  dowa 
and  set  it  up  anew. 


DEMON  DOINGS 


The  thirteenth  annual  Bas- 
ketball Tournament  sponsored 
by  the  Louisiana  State  Normal 
College  was  held  here  Febru- 
ary 24  and  25. 

Through  a  regulation  passed 
by  the  High  School  Athletic  As- 
sociation, the  Tournament  was 
divided  into  Class  A  and  B 
teams. 

Competition  was  closer  than 
ever  recorded  here,  there  be- 
ing seven  games  decided  by  a 
one  point  margin. 

The  teams  qualifying  for  the 
State  Touranment  were : 

A  boys: 

Natchitoches 

Many 

Fair  Park — Shreveport 

A  girls: 

Many 

Ajax-Marthaville 

Winnfield 
Class  B  boys: 

1.  Pleasant  Hill 

2.  Pisgah-Toro  ' 

3.  Logansport 
Class  B  girls: 

1.  Alliance-Many 

2.  Pisgah-Toro 

3.  Mt.  Carmel-Florien 


At  The  Northwest  Louisiana  Rally 

Shown  here  are  some  of  the  players,  coaches,  and  officials  at  the  thirteenth 
annual  Northwest  Louisiana  Basket  Ball  Rally,  held  at  the  State  Normal 
College,  February  24  and  25. 


Class 

1. 

2. 

3. 
Class 

1. 

2. 

3. 


The  fourth  Annual  High 
'School  Relay  Carnival  sponsor- 
'ed  by  Louisiana  State  Normal 
College  was  held  here  April  1. 
It  was  the  largest  ever  staged 
on  the  local  athletic  field. 

A  well  balanced  team  from 
Plain  Dealing  High  scored  39 
points  to  win  the  Class  B 
championship  and  Bolton  High 
of  Alexandria  captured  27 
points  to  win  the  Class  A 
crown.  Byrd  of  Shreveport 
placed  second  in  the  Class  A 
division  with  26  points  and 
Haynesville  and  Ouachita  par- 
ish High  of  Monroe  tied  for 
third  with  15  points  each.  Tioga 
was  second  in  the  Class  B 
group. 

Five  records  were  bettered 
during   the    meet   when    Plain 


Dealing  ran  the  mile  relay  in 
3  :25  flat,  and  the  basketball  re 
lay  in  20.5  seconds.  Blalock  of 
Bolton  ran  the  low  hurdles  in 
13.7  seconds.  Plain  Dealing 
came  back  to  break  the  record 
in  the  880  relay  when  they  ran 
the  event  in  1 :35.2.  Doles 
of  Plain  Dealing  with  a  hop 
step  and  jump  of  42  ft.  6  3-1 
inches  bettered  the  old  mark 
of  41  ft.  9^>  inches. 

The  Carnival  sponsored  by 
the  college  is  open  only  to  Lou- 
isiana teams.  Due  to  success  of 
the  carnival  the  authorities  an- 
ticipate separate  competition 
for  Class  A  and  B  in  1940  Car- 
nival. 


Dr.  C.  C.  Stroud,  the  "Grand 
Old  Man  of  Normal",  has  re- 
signed as  head  of  the  Health 
and  Physical  Education  De- 
partment, his  resignation  to  be- 
come effective  at  the  end  of  the 
1939  session.  Dr.  Stroud  cam.e 
to  Normal  in  1924  as  head  of 
the  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department.  Prior  to 
this  he  was  at  Louisiana  State 


University.  During  his  sta\' 
here,  his  work  has  been  of  a 
nature  that  gave  great  credit 
to  the  institution. 

His  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate work  was  done  at  Tufts. 
He  was  active  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  and  is  still  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  athletes  for 
he  is  today  listed  as  end  on  the 
All-Time  Tufts  Football  team. 

Freshman  Coach  Guy  Nesom 
has  succeeded  Dr.  Stroud.  He 
is  well  known  throughout  the 
south  as  a  great  athlete.  He 
was  quite  active  in  three 
sports:  football,  boxing,  and 
track  at  L.  S.  U.  He  was  chosen 
as  All-Southern  Tackle,  and 
held  the  Southern  record  in 
the  Shot  and  Discus. 

Walter  Ledet,  co-captain  of 
the  1938  football  team,  and  all- 
S.  L  A.  A.  guard,  and  Second 
Little  All-American  guard,  will 
succeed  Coach  Nesom  as  Fresh- 
man Coach.  Coach  Ledet  will 
finish  Normal  at  the  end  of  the 
present  Spring  session  with  an 
excellent  record.  Ledet  will  at- 
tend the  University  this  sum- 
mer before  taking  over  his  du- 
ties this  coming  fall  as  Fresh- 
man Coach. 
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ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT'S  WORK 

IS  EXPANDED 


D.  T.  Tarlton  came  to  Normal  in  192J 
after  a  number  of  years  of  teaching 
experience  in  Texas.  He  received  his 
Bachelor's  degree  from  West  Texas 
Teachers'  College  and  hJs  Master's  froin 
the  University  of  Texas  in  1923.  He  has 
done  graduate  study  since  that  time  in 
other  universities.  He  is  a  World  War 
Veteran  and  served  in  France  during' 
the  World  War.  He  is  active  in  the 
organizations  within  his  field  and  is 
now  chairman  of  the  Social  Science 
Division  of  the  Louisiana  Academy  of 
Sciences. 


The  subject  of  economics  has  only  recently 
come  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  curricula 
of  a  teachers'  college.  In  the  old  two-year  Normal 
School,  after  the  professional  training  was  given, 
little  time  was  left  for  other  subjects.  The  student 
did  well  to  get  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  matter  he  was  soon  to  teach.  It  is  known 
now  that  the  two-year  graduate  was  poorly  equip- 
ped for  his  work,  yet  some  how  or  other  with  his 
fine  zeal  and  spirit  he  made  a  great  contribution 
to  public  education  in  Louisiana.  All  honor  to  him. 
He  served  his  day  and  generation  well.  However, 
in  the  complex  life  in  which  we  live  at  the  present 
time,  much  more  knowledge  is  necessary,  and  the 
school  authorities  of  this  state  are  seeing  to  it  that 
the  future  teacher  should  have  at  least  four  years 
of  college  training.  In  the  curricula  changes  of  the 
new  day,  the  social  sciences  rightfully  occupy  a 
prominent  place. 

Of  course  all  students  of  economics  are  happy 
to  see  the  increasing  number  of  courses  being  of- 
fered in  the  field  of  economics.  Many  reasons 
could  be  given  for  this  increase  in  emphasis  but 
two  will  suffice  here.  Our  forefathers  lived  largely 
in  a  self-sufficing  economy.  They  produced  all  they 
consumed  and  consumed  all  or  most  of  what  they 
produced.  If  they  produced  enough,  all  was  well 
and  good,  but  if  they  produced  too  little,  they  suf- 
fered. The  emphasis  then  was  placed  on  individual 
effort  and  farm  production.  We  of  the  twentieth 
century,  however,  live  in  a  specialized  economy 
— a  price  economy.  Practically  every  one  produces 
goods  or  services  to  sell  and  in  order  to  do  this 
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with  some  degree  of  efficiency  one  should  know 
something  about  the  principles  underlying  pro- 
duction, exchange,  and  distribution.  In  addition  it 
seems  :-easonable  to  suppose  that  prospective 
teachers  who  are  to  instruct  the  future  citizens  of 
this  state  should  know  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  economic  nature  of  the  institutions  with  which 
they  come  in  contact  daily. 

In  the  new  curricula,  which  will  go  into  effect 
in  the  fall  of  1939,  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
number  of  additional  courses  in  economics.  While 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  Normal  is  to  train  teachers,  many  of  our 
students  do  not  care  to  teach  or  will  not  teach. 
Such  k  student  will  find  courses  in  the  economics 
department  that  he  can  use  no  matter  what  busi- 
ness or  profession  he  intends  to  enter.  It  will  now 
be  possible  for  a  student  to  major  in  economics 
and  sociology.  Those  who  plan  to  do  graduate 
work  in  these  fields  will  be  able  to  enter  without 
penalty  at  Louisiana  State  University  or  other 
graduate  schools.  Courses  that  are  to  be  offered  in 
addition  to  economic  principles  are  Labor  Prob- 
lems, Taxation  and  Public  Finance,  Money  and 
Banking,  Corporation  Finance,  and  Principles  of 
Marketing. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  I  have  been  at  Normal  to 
teach  hundreds  of  ex-students  and  alumni,  and  I 
join  with  many  others  in  extending  to  you  a  hearty 
w^elcome  to  return  to  your  Alma  Mater.  Many  of 
you  have  not  been  here  in  years.  Why  not  come 
back  on  Home-Coming  Day,  Saturday,  May  6? 

When  walking  through  Caldwell  Hall,  be  sure 
to  stop  and  visit  me  in  the  old  "Potpourri  Room'V 
C23i/<)-  Come  in  and  we  will  converse  about  the 
"Old  Deal",  the  "New  Deal"  or  anything  else  yoa 
care  to  discuss.  You  might  not  be  able  to  find  your 
way  around  on  some  parts  of  the  campus,  but  sure- 
ly you  will  feel  at  home  in  Caldwell  Hall. 


HISTORY  IN  BUILDING  A  DEMOCRACY 


Miss  Catherine  Winters.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Assistant  Dean  of 
Women,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  the  University  of 
Iowa.  She  has  done  additional  graduate 
work  in  the  Universities  of  Texas  and 
Colorado.  Her  experiences  have  includ- 
ed high  school  and  college  teaching  De- 
fore  coming  to  Normal  in  the  University 
of  Iowa  and  the  Florida  State  College 
for  Women. 


A  perusal  of  a  number  of  college  and  univer- 
sity catalogues  of  the  United  States  and  the  num- 
ber of  research  achievements  of  the  students  of 
American  History  shows  a  definite  re-emphasis 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  our  country. 
This  re-emphasizing  of  United  States  History  is 
largely  a  result  of  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  youth  is  appallingly  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  his  own  land,  and  in  this  ignorance  there 
is  a  grave  danger.  This  realization  by  teachers  of 
social  sciences,  particularly  of  American  history 
and  government,  has  led  to  a  definite  program  of 
ways  and  means  for  the  modification  of  this  la- 
mentable situation.  American  democracy  and  its 
story  must  have  prestige  and  respect  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  its  citizens.  The  iconoclastic  biogra- 
phers and  historians  must  not  continue  to  belittle 
the  American  tradition  for  the  genuine  American 
must  believe  in  it.  Propaganda  which  emphasizes 
those  phases  of  our  history  which  leave  something 
to  be  desired,  must  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  the 
feeling  of  reverent  pride  for  that  which  is  worthy 
not  only  of  our  better  selves  but  also  of  the  warm 
approbation  of  all  mankind. 

The  picturesque  and  the  romantic  history  of 
America,  of  which  only  a  part  has  been  told,  the 
social  scientist  and  the  teachers  of  the  social  stud- 
ies are  determined  shall  not  be  made  dull  and 
modern.  They  wish  to  teach  him  the  truth  relating 
1;o  his  own  country's  development  in  order  that  a 
bulwark  of  defense  may  be  erected  against  all 
subversive  movements.  This  will  provide  against 
all  possible  attacks  from  within  and  without  the 
nation  which  may  arise  to  overthrow  the  institu- 
tional growth  that  our  forefathers  have  so  heroic- 
ally and  laboriously  set  in  motion. 

The  new  plan  of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal 
College  of  replacing  the  quarter  with  the  semester 
system  will  not  affect  the  requirement  of  General 
American   History.   Fortunately,   it  lays  an   addi- 


tional emphasis  on  the  subject  by  making  it  a 
required  subject  in  practically  all  curricula.  This 
need  is  met  by  a  comprehensive  six  semester  hour 
course  for  major  and  minor  history  students  and 
by  a  survey  course  of  three  semester  hours  for  the 
students  of  the  vocational  departments.  This  is  a 
wise  decision  on  the  part  of  the  curriculum  com- 
mittee since  in  this  era  of  totalitarian  states,  the 
American  democracy  needs  renaissance  in  patriot- 
ism reviving  the  history  of  liberty  as  a  living  faith. 
The  General  American  History  course  has 
three  objectives.  The  first  is  to  present  a  general 
survey  of  American  history  providing  an  under- 
standing of  the  European  background,  the  trans- 
planting of  the  Europeans  and  the  processes  that 
have  operated  to  make  them  Americans,  and  to 
build  the  great  nation  dominated  by  true  prin- 
ciples of  Americanism.  The  second  is  to  present  the 
social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  movements 
and  developments  in  America's  history  in  their 
true  environment  of  thrilling  anecdote,  exploit, 
romance,  and  personal  sacrifice  and  endeavor  of 
which  all  true  researchers  would  not  wish  to  rob 
it.  It  is  felt  that  these  things  must  be  known  not 
simply  as  products  of  material  forces  but  as  a 
human  drama,  so  that  this  history  of  liberty  be- 
comes a  living  thing.  This  objective,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  of  significant  consequence  to  prospective 
teachers.  The  mastery  of  this  material  will  have 
utility  value  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies  by 
means  of  the  activity  units  which  are  approachin, 
universal  use  in  the  school  program  today.  The 
third  and  final  objective  is  to  build  a  permanent 
fund  of  historical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
developments  in  the  United  States  that  are  the 
priceless  heritage  of  the  Americans.  Without  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  price  of  this 
heritage,  such  can  not  be  truly  evaluated  by  the 
student  and  citizens,  nor  can  the  special  fields  of 
study  in  American  history  which  are  now  offered 
and  others  which  may  be  added  from  time  to  time 
be  comprehended  and  mastered. 

Other  than  the  course  in  American  Biography 
which  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  this  sum- 
mer session,  the  Department  will  offer  courses  in 
special  fields  of  American  History  among  which 
will  appear  American  Diplomatic  History,  Ameri- 
can Economic  History,  and  a  related  course  in 
Latin  American  History.  Study  in  these  special 
fields  will  provide  the  student  with  the  cultural 
background  necessary  in  years  after  college,  and 
give  to  him  the  training  necessary  for  postgrad- 
uate study  in  American  History. 
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FROM  A  COLUMNIST^S  COOK-BOOK 


Editor's  Note — James  IJ.  Aswell,  Jr.,  L'uliiiniiist,  writer  of  fiction 
and  recently  farmer,  son  of  the  late  educator,  statesman,  an^I 
former  president  of  Normal,  James  B.  AswcU,  Sr.,  has  been  Itind 
enough  to  write  an  article  especially  for  this  issue  of  the  "Col- 
umns". We  l<now  that  all  of  you  will  enjoy  its  refreshing  style  and 
always   interesting   subject. 

Receiving  his  earlier  training  in  the  old  Model  School  on 
Normal  Hill.  James  moved  on  to  Washington,  when  Mr.  Aswil 
became  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  PMghtli  Louisiana  District. 
Completing  high  school  he  "crossed  over  the  river"  and  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Telling  of  his  experiences  he  said,  "Dad  believed  that  a  boy 
should  work  his  way  through  college  so  I  found  myself  wlm 
enough  money  for  tuition,  room,  and  board  for  a  month  and  an 
unlimited  amount  of  confidence  in  my  ability  to  tal<c  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Somehow,  I  stayed  on  doing  this  and  that,  but 
mostly  something  connected  with  writing  to  pay  my  expenses  in 
college." 

During  his  senior  year  at  Virginia  he  wrote  a  book  of  poems 
and  as  he  says,  "to  my  surprise,  it  was  published  and  sold  sur- 
prisingly well,  so  well,  in  fact  with  the  money  I  received  I  moved 
in  on  New  York,  confident  tliat  New  York  was  waiting  for  me 
with  open  arms."  Well  it  was  not,  and  the  experiences  of  the 
embryonic  writer  read  like  a  fairy  story,  up,  down,  and  broke,  and 
he  states  "broke"  witli  a  capital  "B".  Yet  bouncing  back  to  climb 
a  little  higher  and  to  cling  a  little  tighter  to  tlie  rungs  of  the 
ladder  to  success. 

Employed  by  the  King  Features  Syndicate,  a  part  of  the 
great  Hearst  System  of  Newspapers,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  columnists  in  the  nation,  as  the  author  of  the  column 
"My  New  York."  Along  with  this  daily  column,  he  was  writing  a 
complete  entire  page  column  for  some  of  the  leading  papers  of 
the  nation.  This  column  known  as  "Coming  Around  the  Moun- 
tain" covered  many  fields  of  information.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
was  writing  fiction  and  his  stories  appeared  in  such  magazines  as 
Cosmopolitan,  Liberty,  Collier's,  The  American,  College  Hum3r, 
and  in  magazines  published  in  England  such  as  the  "Tattler". 

In  1932,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Rosaland  Hightower,  of 
Gainesville,  Georgia,  a  commercial  artist,  with  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  Both  he  and  his 
wife,  working  under  forced  draft  in  order  to  turn  out  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  found  their  health  in  a  very  jeopardized  condi- 
tion. Because  of  this  they  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  active 
warfare. 

What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  return  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  Natchitoches?  Today  you  will  find  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Aswell,  farmer  and  farmerette,  on  the  .Aswell  farm,  per- 
haps not  making  much  money,  but  thoroughly  enjoying  life. 

Probably  my  decision  to  return  home  to  run 
a  Natchitoches  farm — and  raise  things  to  eat — is 
subtly  attributable  to  my  love  of  food.  I  think 
most  Louisianians  love  food  and  have  a  native  ap- 
preciation for  savory  and  exotic,  plain  and  fancy 
cooking.  If  not,  why  is  the  best  food  in  the  world 
to  be  found  in  New  Orleans? 

Every  kind  of  food  is  on  tap  in  New  York  and 
every  nationality  has  its  settlement  and  its  food- 
shops.  I  have  eaten  in  them  all,  I  think,  and  the 
conclusion  is  that  New  York  offers  the  greatest 
variety  but  the  quality  is  uncertain.  New  Orleans 
far  overshadows  Manhattan  as  a  gourmet's  town ; 
many  long-time  residents  of  Paris  prefer  the  best 
tables  of  the  city  on  the  Delta. 

On  the  other  hand.  New  York's  Chinatown 
always  fascinated  me  as  a  place  to  eat — much 
underrated  and  virtually  unexplored  by  leading 
gastronomes.  I  went  down  at  regular  intervals  to 
dine  and  stroll  through  Mott  and  Pell  Streets  and 
meditate  the  purchase  of  a  huge  ivory  back- 
scratcher in  a  certain  curio  shop  window.  For  at 
least  five  years  that  back-scratcher  gathered  dust 
and  stopped  my  eye. 

But  the  food ! 

So  many  people  speak  of  Chinese  food  when 
the  term  is  as  inclusive  as  reference  to  American 
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food ;  do  you  mean  North  China  food  or  the  cuisine 
of  the  Southern  Coast?  Are  you  talking  about 
Cantonese  dishes — and,  by  the  way,  one  walk- 
down  place  with  red  leather  settees  heralds  "Can- 
tonese Epicurean  Delights"  in  Neon  flame  and 
lives  up  to  the  brag — or  do  you  have  in  mind  the 
dishes  of  Turkestan,  Manchukuo  or  Mongolia? 
There  are  vast  differences,  as  great  as  those  be- 
tween the  tables  spread  in  New  England  and  in 
Louisiana. 

When  I  saw  them  last,  Chinatown  billboards 
were  plastered  with  big  news  bulletins  in  crudely 
drawn  glyphics,  before  which  silent,  unsmiling 
Orientals  stood  reading  glumly.  News  of  the  war. 
And  as  one  group  of  collegiates  swaggered  past  a 
dizzy  scramble  of  undecipherable  Chinese  letter- 
ing, a  lad  quipped:  "I  can't  believe  things  are  as 
bad  as  that!"  peering  at  the  poster  and  shaking 
his  head. 

Then  there's  the  Chinese  waiter,  who  is  either 
the  most  courteous  of  servants  or  the  most  sullen 
and  unbending.  The  proprietors  of  the  little  res- 
taurants all  look  young  and  are  bespectacled.  They 
are  graduates  of  Eastern  universities  for  the  most 
part  and  are  more  cultured  and  better  bred  than 
ninety-nine  percent  of  the  gapers  who  goggle  at 
them  as  if  they  were  Zulu  savages.  Chinese  food, 
which  has  the  reputation  for  cheapness  in  its 
quick-lunch  and  roadside  tavern  versions,  actually- 
runs  into  heavy  tariff  if  the  delicacies  are  ordered^ 
The  dingiest  hole-in-the-wall  eatery  in  Mott  Street 
offers  a  $4.00   dinner,  beginning  with  bird's-nest 
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Blending  The  Best  of  The  Old  Withlt 


On  These  Two  Pages  Are  Shown  Typical  Scenes  In 
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j_piay  stimulates  mind  and  body        2— Remedial   work  in   arithmetic        3— Music  —food  for  the  soul        4 — We  learn  best  by  doing        5 — Transposetxi 
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est  of  The  New  In  Teacher  Training 


;si  itary  School  of  The  Louisiana  State  Normal  College 


^      6— Reading— an   essential   factor  in   cliild   development        7— Living  democratically  in  school        8— Enjoying  the  reading  center— chUd  planned  and  made. 
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State 

Normal 

College 

Stresses 
Vocational 
Education 


Consisting  of  three  divisions— 
riculture,  home  economics,  and 
mmerce — the  vocational  educa- 
)nal  department  has  for  its 
imary  purpose  tlie  training  of 
e  very  best  teachers  possible  for 
e  public   school  system    of  the 

te  of  Louisiana.  Secondly,  it 
isires  to  equip  in  the   best  pos- 

le  way  those  who  do  not  plan 

teach  in  order  that  they  will  be 
alified  to  earn  a  livelihood  in 
;lds  other  than  teaching. 
The  divisions  of  agriculture, 
ime  economics,  and  commerce 
luipped  with  well-rounded  la- 
)ratory  facilities  are  in  an  ex- 
■llent  position  to  train  students 
,  practical  pursuits  pertinent  to 
lese  fields. 

Many  students  because  of  in- 
ination.  or  because  of  lack  of 
me  or  finances  find  it  desirable 
I  spend  less  than  four  years  to 
3uip  themselves  for  their  life 
ork.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  de- 
artment  that  technical  training 
m  be  given  in  sufficient  quantity 
nd  quality  to  make  it  possible  for 
n  individual  to  equip  himself  or 
erself  sufficiently  well  in  a  rea- 
>nably  short  period  of  time  to  be- 
Dme  a  useful  and  productive  citi- 
5n. 

The  views  shown  on  these  pages 
re  typical  of  the  work  going  on 
1  this  department. 


1. 

2. 

J. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 


In   fall  training   camp 

Annual    graduation   ceremonies 

Hi.  feller! 

Off  to  church 

Posing 

In   the  shadows 

All  aboard 

The  receiving  line 

Talking  it  over 

Signing  out 

A   popular   pastime 

Up   in    the   clouds 

After  the  ball 

On   to  victory 

Off  on  a  debate  trip 

Cheering  for   the  Demons 

Rip   'em    up! 

On   to  class 

Shakespearean    actors    or   the    Marx 

Brothers? 

Goodbyes 

A   romantic   spot 

In  a  huddle 


We  show  here  some  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  campus,  and  scenes 
depicting  the  construction  pro- 
gram now  in  progress. 


Left,     top    to    bottom: 
A    Women's    Dormltoiv 
President's    Home 
Science   Building 
Elementary   Training 
School 

Right,    top    to   bottom: 
New  High  School 
Caspari    Hall — New 

Dormitory   for 

Athletes 
New   Concrete  Stadium 


HISTORIC  TOURS  IN  NATCHITOCHES 


Miss  Martha  Feltus  graduated  from 
Normal  in  1904,  completed  her  work  for 
A.  B.  at  the  Louisiana  State  University 
and  obtained  her  master's  from  the 
same  university  in  1914.  She  has  con- 
tinued her  graduate  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  at  Columbia. 
Miss  Feltus  came  to  Normal  in  1913. 
At  the  present  time  Miss  Feltus  is  As- 
sociate Professor  of  History.  Her  con- 
tribution in  the  field  of  history  to  the 
many  young  men  and  women  who  have 
graduated  at  the  college  has  been  great. 


In  recent  ye^rs  many  sections  of  the  Southern 
states  have  popularized  their  distinctive  historical 
features  by  organizing  tours  or  pilgrimages  to 
bring  outsiders  into  knowledge  of  their  places  of 
interest.  Natchez  celebrated  her  eighth  annual 
pilgrimage  this  spring,  and  New  Orleans  featured 
her  now  yearly  "Spring  Fiesta."  This  city  estab- 
lished in  1718  by  Bienville  has  preserved  much  of 
the  old  French  culture  as  well  as  the  old  buildings 
in  Vieux  Carre.  An  older  city  than  New  Orleans, 
Natchitoches,  founded  by  the  romantic  St.  Denis, 
is  also  rich  in  historic  material.  Though  it  does  not 
present  organized  pilgrimages  on  set  dates,  it  does 
through  the  Normal  College  conduct  brief  tours 
that  permit  visitors  and  students  of  the  college  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  places  that  are 
interesting  geographically  and  historically. 

The  first  of  these  tours  was  conducted  about 
two  years  ago  as  a  feature  of  entertainment  for 
some  guests  of  the  Normal  College.  Since  that  time 
other  guests  —  members  oi  conventions,  tourists 
and  students  of  the  college — have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  these  pilgrimages.  The  tours  are 
planned  by  the  teacher  of  Louisiana  History  at 
the  Normal  and  are  personally  conducted  by  her 
or  one  of  her  students.  Some  of  them  are  rather 
extensive  and  include  all  the  points  of  historic 
interest  in  the  town  of  Natchitoches  and  on  the 
Normal  Campus,  while  others  are  much  shorter 
and  take  in  only  a  few  points  of  interest. 

All  tours  include  a  ride  down  Front  Street 
which  reveals  a  beautiful  body  of  water  in  front 
of  the  town,  Cane  River  Lake,  which  once  was  the 
main  channel  of  Red  River.  Along  this  stream 
steamboats  came  from  New  Orleans  loaded  not 
only  with  products  from  the  lower  coast  but  also 
with  costly  cargoes  from  Europe.  The  "iron  lace" 
work  used  on  the  galleries  of  the  older  buildings 
and  staircases  reached  Natchitoches  by  this  means 
of  transportation.  The  mouth  of  Bayou  Amulet 
where  it  connects  with  Cane  River  Lake  was  once 
the  rendezvous  of  the  Spanish  and  the  Indian 
traders  who  came  from  Texas  and  even  distant 
Mexico  to  exchange  bars  of  silver,  skins,  and  other 
raw  materials,  for  silks,  woolen  or  cotton  goods, 
spirits,  and  tobacco,  most  of  which  had  come  from 
France  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

The  so  called  Tauzin  house  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest  residence  in  Northwestern  Louisiana  is  in 
East  Natchitoches,  facing  Cane  River  Lake.  The 
hand-hewn  cypress  sills  and  rafters  are  held  to- 
gether by  wooden  pins.  The  walls  are  made  of 
adobe  mixed  with  deer  hair.  The  renovations 
made  by  the  present  owners  have  been  so  carefully 
done  that  much  of  the  original  building  has  been 


.preserved. 

On  the  main  street  of  the  city  fronting  Cane 
River  Lake  can  be  seen  many  buildings  rich  in 
historical  associations.  Many  of  the  old  houses 
have  passed  into  the  possession  of  people  whose 
good  taste  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  have 
caused  them  to  preserve  intact  the  entire  structure 
or  at  least  the  most  desirable  features.  The  Prud- 
homme  House  on  Jefferson  Street  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  residential  ar'jhitecture  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  A  porch  extends  across 
the  entire  front  of  the  house.  The  interior  is  well 
planned  and  possesses  the  features  that  make  a 
house  attractive  and  comfortable.  One  original 
feature  of  this  house  is  that  each  room  on  the  first 
floor  has  a  separate  outside  entrance.  This  house 
was  at  one  time  used  as  a  town  house  for  Easter 
and  other  holidays.  Each  member  of  the  family 
had  his  own  latchkey.  Hence  the  idea  of  having 
each  room  with  a  separate  outside  entrance. 

The  story  of  the  old  Lauve  House  has  recent- 
ly been  written  in  a  most  interesting  article  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  Carroll,  the  present  owner  of  the  place. 
The  old  residence,  now  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old,  is  very  attractive,  representing 
much  of  the  beautiful  found  in  the  better  homes 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  three-story 
structure  with  wide  galleries  on  the  front  of  the 
lower  and  middle  floors.  The  spacious  interior 
with  rooms  and  beautiful  old  furniture  makes  it 
a  very  attractive  place.  Much  of  the  wood  in  the 
building  —  such  as  sills,  beams,  studdings,  and 
rafters — are  of  hand-hewn  cypress.  The  nails  are 
the  square  hand-wrought  nails  of  the  period  in 
which  the  house  was  built.  There  are  many  other 
houses  in  the  town  that  represent  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  ante-bellum  period. 

In  the  business  section  three  old  buildings, 
probably  built  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  remind  one  of  the  old  buildings  in  the 
Vieux  Carre  of  New  Orleans.  The  cast  iron  work 
of  their  galleries  is  as  fine  an  example  of  "iron 
lace"  as  can  be  found  in  the  South.  One  of  the 
buildings,  the  Prudhomme  Building,  has  in  the 
rear  a  most  beautiful  spiral  staircase,  which  has 
been  frequently  admired  by  many  visitors  and 
sketched  by  artists.  The  side  windows  on  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  building  still  retain  the  old  iron 
shutters. 

However  interesting  the  buildings  may  be  to 
casual  visitors  and  students  of  history,  the  old 
cemeteries,  Catholic  Church,  and  Court  House 
records,  are  the  most  replete  with  the  lore  of  the 
early  days  of  Natchitoches.  In  the  heart  of  the 
town  on  Second  Street  is  the  old  American  Ceme- 
tery, one  of  the  most  noted  spots  of  north  Louisi- 
ana. In  this  cemetery  is  the  site  of  the  old  French 
fort.  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  erected  in 
1721.  St.  Denis,  the  founder  of  Natchitoches,  was 
appointed  post  commander  in  1722,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1744.  When  mem- 
bers of  the  early  settlement  died,  they  were  buried 
within  the  fort  to  guard  against  depredations  by 
the  Indians.  A  few  of  the  epitaphs  date  back  to 
1793.   Some   of  the    graves   are    marked    by   iron 
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crosses  which  had  been  molded  by  blacksmiths 
and  engraved  by  French  artisans.  Some  others  are 
marked  by  oval  slabs  of  slate  plainly  and  dis- 
tinctly engraved.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  placed  a  bronze  table  marking 
the  site  of  the  old  fort  as  a  spot  of  historic  interest. 

To  the  south  of  the  old  fort,  across  a  valley, 
is  a  slight  elevation  which  is  today  known  as 
Normal  Hill.  On  this  Hill,  facing  the  fort,  a  home 
for  Louis  Juchereau  de  St.  Denis  was  erected 
when  he  accepted  the  position  of  post  commander. 
The  site  of  his  home  is  now  marked  by  a  large 
stone. 

The  old  records  in  the  Court  House  and  the 
Catholic  Church  reveal  glimpses  of  the  period 
in  which  he  governed  this  district.  At  the  Court 
House  are  found  an  itemized  statement  of  St. 
Denis'  account  with  the  Company  of  the  Indies, 
and  his  last  will  and  testament.  The  yellow  crumb- 
ly pages  of  the  Church  French  records  lists  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  members  of  this 
family.  During  this  period  his  achievements  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  him  to  be  considered 
the  outstanding  figure  in  Western  Louisiana  his- 
tory. He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  and  was 
buried,  according  to  tradition,  in  a  cemetery  which 
at  that  time  extended  from  the  present  Catholic 
Church  to  Front  Street.  His  grave  is  probably 
somewhere  under  McClung's  Drug  Store.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  seen 
fit  to  mark  this  spot  with  a  bronze  tablet  as  the 
burial  place  of  St.  Dens. 

Not  far  from  the  site  of  the  home  of  St.  Denis, 
rise  three  stately  white  columns  the  only  land- 
marks of  the  old  davs.  They  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  old  Matron's  Building,  one  time  the  planta- 
tion home  of  Henry  Adams  Bullard,  a  well  known 
jurist  of  north  Louisiana.  The  Bullard  Mansion, 
as  it  was  called,  was  a  very  striking  example  of 
Greek  colonial  architecture.  It  was  erected  in  1832 
and  was  the  center  of  social  life  in  old  Natchito- 
ches and  a  mecca  for  lurists  and  statesmen  during 
the  life  of  Judge  Bullard.  In  1856  it  became  the 
Droperty  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  when  the 
house  and  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land 
were  purchased  for  a  school.  During  the  next  year 
was  constructed  a  large  school  building,  two  and 
one-half  stories  high,  which  became  known  as  the 
Convent  Building.  This  building  was  used  by  the 
sisters  until  they  closed  the  school  in  1875.  About 
a  decade  later  this  property  was  bought  for  the 
Normal  School  which  opened  its  doors  in  the  fall 
of  1885.  Then  the  old  Bullard  Mansion  became 
known  as  the  Matron's  Building  because  Mrs. 
Donaho,  the  matron  in  charge  of  the  girls,  resided 
there.  In  1906  the  Convent  Building  was  torn  down 
to  give  place  for  a  more  modern  building,  and 
Caldwell  Hall  was  erected  on  the  site.  The  old 
corner  stone  of  the  Convent  Building  was  preserv- 
ed and  placed  in  the  corner  of  Caldwell  Hall.  No 
landmarks  of  the  old  days  save  traces  of  the  Con- 
vent Building  and  three  of  the  original  four  white 
stuccoed  columns  that  marked  the  front  of  the 
former  Bullard  residence,  remain  for  visitors  to 
gaze  on.  More  than  a  century  old,  they  tower  in 
their  loneliness  above  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  life 
on  the  campus  of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  Col- 
lege of  1939. 
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In  the  town  and  on  Normal  Hill  many  of  the 
old  landmarks  are  disappearing,  just  as  one  of  the 
columns  has.  In  some  cases  the  old  }>uil(lings  have 
outlived  their  period  of  usefulness  and  hence  must 
give  place  to  the  newer  structures.  However,  the 
community  has  become  historic  minded  and  the 
general  feeling  is  to  preserve  the  historic. 

On  May  6  visitors  and  guests  of  the  town  and 
of  the  college  will  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy 
a  dual  celebration  when  the  225th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Natchitoches  will  be  celebrated  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  spring  homecoming 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  College.  P'or  this 
occasion  a  varied  program  is  being  planned  which 
will  include  historic  pilgrimages. 


From  A  Columnist*s  Cook-Book 

^Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 
soup — which  I  have  never  been  able  to  surround. 
Of  course   the  same   kitchen  serves  a   fifty   cent 
dinner;   but  first-rate  food  is  expensive  on  Park 
Avenue  and  Mott  Street  alike. 

Paul  Fung,  the  cartoonist,  took  me  up  three 
flights  off  Pell  Street  one  morning  to  the  most 
astonishing — and  inedible — repast  I  have  ever 
tackled.  He  promised  a  "Manchu  Emperor's 
meal" ;  it's  no  wonder  the  line  is  rapidly  dying 
out.  We  had  bird's-nest  soup,  shrimp  floating  in 
.noney,  fish  with  a  kind  of  chocolate  sauce,  an 
omelet  studded  with  bamboo  shoots  and  what 
tasted  exactly  like  the  Chinaberries  I  sampled  as 
a  boy  on  Normal  Hill.  The  eggs,  incidentally, 
were  surely  young  when  the  Chinese  Wall  was 
laid  out.  The  meal  was  accompanied  by  a  thimble- 
full  of  "Tiger-Bone  Wine",  a  brew  alleged  to  be 
rice  wine  with  the  jaw-bone  of  a  tiger  inserted 
into  the  keg  for  ageing  purposes.  But  that  meal 
was  unfortunate  and  I  couldn't  take  it;  many 
other  settos  with  Chinese  dishes  have  been  mem- 
orable and  delightful. 

I  think  most  New  Yorkers,  on  their  occasional 
forays  into  Chinatown  to  dine,  have  fun  ordering 
different  dishes  and  then  sampling  some  of  each. 
That's  accepted  native  practice,  too.  It  isn't  true, 
says  the  proprietor  of  the  Cantonese  chopstick 
parlor  aforementioned,  that  chop  suey  is  unknown 
in  China.  The  old  legend  that  the  dish  was  invent- 
ed in  America  is  equally  unfounded.  The  American 
version  of  chop  suey  is  very  similar  to  a  dish  that 
has  been  served  in  the  tea  houses  of  China  for 
longer  than  memory  records.  The  lettered  Chinese 
can't  understand  how  the  myth  got  started  here. 
Many  patrons  insist,  and  the  proprietors  don't 
argue  with  them,  that  chop  suey  is  strictly  Ameri- 
can and  was  invented  in  this  country  by  a  former 
Chinese  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

Chinatown  is  particularly  zestful  w^hen  an 
Italian  fiesta  is  in  progress  in  the  narrow  passages 
immediately  adjoining  it,  and  overhead  thousands 
of  colored  lights  are  strung  while  bands  play  and 
there  is  veritable  dancing  in  the  streets.  The 
Chinese  never  minded  Prohibition  much ;  there 
were  fewer  convicted  Chinese  bootleggers  than 
representatives  of  any  other  racial  minority.  But 
the  things  that  has  always  ran^"ed  the  denizens  of 
Chinatown  is  the  metropolitan  ban  in  fireworks. 
That  hurts. 

But  I  hear  the  dinner  bell — and  me  likee 
steak,  too. 


Report  of  The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Louisiana   State   Normal  College 

Alumni  Association  On  Its  Study  of  The  Severance  of  Relations  Between 

The  College  And  The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  And 

Secondary  Schools 

To  the  10,000  Graduates  and  51,541  Other  Former  Students  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Normal  College: 


Natchitoches,   Louisiana 
April  5,  1939. 

We,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  alumni 
association,  elected  by  you  as  your  representatives 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  The  organization,  having 
read  in  the  public  press  of  the  severance  of  rela- 
tions between  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  College 
and  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  met  here  this  day  to  study  the 
circumstances  involved  in  the  relationship  between 
the  college  and  the  association  prior  to  severance 
of  relations;  the  events  or  chain  of  events  leading 
to  severance  of  relations;  the  possible  effects,  on 
the  college  and  its  graduates,  of  severance  of  re- 
lations; and  if  there  be  any  ill  effects  to  be  ex- 
pected, to  fix  the  blame  on  the  party  or  parties 
involved. 

Written  notices  of  this  meeting  having  been 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  there 
were  present,  taking  part  in  the  discussions,  and 
voting  unanimously  to  present  this  report,  the 
following:  Sylvan  W.  Nelken,  president;  Leroy  S. 
Miller,  secretary-treasurer;  K.  R.  Hanchey,  direc- 
tor; and  Ewell  S.  Aiken,  director. 

To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  as 
set  forth  above,  we  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  records  of  the  college  ;  we  have  conferred  with 
and  questioned  Mr.  Albert  A.  Fredericks,  presi- 
dent, and  Doctor  Murphy  P.  Rogers,  dean,  both  of 
whom  represented  the  institution  at  the  last  sever- 
al meetings  of  the  Southern  Association  and  par- 
ticularly that  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  during  the 
last  week  of  March,  following  which  the  severance 
of  relations  was  announced ;  we  have  inquired 
into  the  status  of  the  academic  training  of  the  col- 
lege faculty;  we  have  investigated  the  library 
facilities  of  the  institution ;  we  have  carefully 
studied  the  salary  schedule  of  the  college  ;  we  have 
thoroughly  studied  each  and  every  phase  of  teach- 
er tenure  as  it  applies  to  the  State  Normal  College 
and  other  institutions  under  the  state  board  of 
education;  and  we  have  made  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  physical  plant  of  the  institution. 

We  wish  to  state  first  that  the  college  has 
been  affiliated  with  two  accrediting  agencies:  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  which  has  heretofore  placed  the  college 
on  probationary  status  over  an  extended  period ; 
and  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Col- 
leges which  investigated  the  affairs  of  the  college 
once,  in  January,  1937,  recommending  that  the 
load  permitted  to  be  carried  by  the  individual 
student  be  reduced,  and  the  load  permitted  to  be 
taught  by  the  individual  teacher  likewise  be  re- 
duced. We  find  that  these  two  recommendations 
having  been  put  into  effect,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  Colleges  has  offered  no  critic- 


ism since  1937,  and  that  the  Louisiana  State  Nor- 
mal College  has  an  A-1  rating  with  this  national 
association. 

We  have  found  that  prior  to  severance  of  re- 
lations between  the  college  and  the  Southern  As- 
sociation, in  March,  1939,  the  college  had  enjoyed 
an  A-1  ranking  since  March,  1938,  after  having 
been  on  probation  from  December,  1935,  to  March, 
1938. 

During  this  probationary  period,  the  college 
was  the  subject  of  thorough  study  by  the  associa- 
tion, which  sent  representatives  to  Natchitoches 
to  investigate  all  matters  pertinent  to  the  study. 
This  committee  among  other  things,  gathered  ex- 
amination papers  written  by  the  students  of  the 
college  which  were  submitted  to  several  colleges 
for  study  for  student  weaknesses ;  it  questioned 
various  organizations  on  the  campus  as  to  their 
freedom  of  expression  of  opinion  and  criticism  of 
executive,  faculty  and  staff  of  the  college,  and  in 
general,  a  sweeping  investigation  was  conducted. 

As  suggestions  were  made  by  representatives 
of  the  Southern  Association,  our  investigation  dis- 
closed, plans  were  made  to  put  them  into  effect; 
and  at  the  time  it  was  announced  that  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Normal  College  was  given  an  A-1  rank- 
ing by  the  association,  it  was  stated  that  "the  study 
by  the  association  included  the  training  of  the 
faculty,  standards  of  instruction  in  the  college, 
library  facilities,  and  program  of  health  and  phys- 
ical education."  It  was  also  announced  that,  re- 
sulting, "in  part,  from  suggestions  made  by  the 
association,"  the  college  had  strengthened  its 
academic  standing  by  the  addition  of  several  new 
members  to  its  faculty,  and  by  granting  leaves  of 
absence  to  more  than  sixty  of  its  faculty  members 
for  advanced  study.  Construction  and  equipping 
of  a  $150,000  library,  renovation  and  moderniza- 
tion of  existing  buildings  were  listed  among  im- 
provements to  the  institution's  physical  plant  to 
bring  about  a  higher  standard  at  the  college. 

Thus,  we  have  found  that  after  a  rather 
lengthy  probationary  period  during  which  the 
intensive  eft'orts  of  the  college  staff'  resulted  in 
the  institution's  being  given  the  highest  possible 
ranking,  a  complete  severance  of  relations  was 
summarily  brought  about. 

Inquiry  into  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  this 
relationship  developed  that  the  immediate  cause 
was  the  discharge  of  a  faculty  member  of  the 
college,  who,  according  to  President  Fredericks, 
had  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  associatioji 
against  the  college. 

President  Fredericks  stated  that  this  faculty 
member  had  come  to  Normal  in  1933,  after  having 
been  dismissed  as  president  of  another  state  col- 
lege. President  Fredericks  declined  to  advance 
any  opinion  as  to  why  his  predecessor  had  employ- 
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ed  the  gentleman,  who  was  first  employed  as 
purchasing  agent  of  the  State  Normal  College.  In 
an  attempt  to  increase  his  usefulness,  authorities 
transferred  him  to  the  position  of  supervisor  of 
elementary  education. 

President  Fredericks  stated  that  prior  to  the 
eventual  dismissal  of  the  discharged  employee, 
he  had  held  several  conferences  with  him,  urging 
him  to  change  his  attitude  and  habits,  not  only  for 
his  own  good,  but  also  for  the  good  of  the  college, 
and  reminding  him  that  both  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  principal  of  the  elementary  school 
had  stated  that  the  performance  of  his  duties  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  that  his  dismissal  had  been 
recommended.  Mr.  Fredericks  stated  that  he  had 
reminded  the  faculty  member  in  question  that  he 
had  made  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  changed 
attitude  on  his  part.  Mr.  Fredericks  stated  that  he 
felt  the  good  of  the  State  Normal  College  could 
have  been  served  best  by  dismissal  of  the  employee 
long  before  he  was  eventually  dismissed,  but  that 
the  employee  was  nearing  retirement  age  when 
he  would  be  eligible  for  a  pension,  and  for  this 
reason  he  exerted  his  utmost  effort  to  gain  the 
teacher's  cooperation.  President  Fredericks  stated 
that  he  was  disappointed  time  and  again,  and 
eventually  discovering  that  the  teacher  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  an  election  contest  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  President  Fredericks  had 
felt  that  the  continued  defiance  of  his  authority 
could  bring  about  nothing  but  trouble  for  the  col- 
lege, and  the  teacher  had  been  dismissed. 

Mr.  Fredericks  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
discharged  employee  had  on  several  occasions 
been  invited,  by  letter,  to  appear  before  the  state 
board  of  education  to  present  any  complaint  ho 
might  have  in  connection  with  his  dismissal,  which 
he  had  failed  to  do. 

Inquiring  into  the  effects,  or  possible  effects, 
of  this  severance  of  relations,  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  both  President  Fredericks  and  Dean 
Rogers  that  it  will  have  no  ill  effect  on  the  profes- 


sional status  of  graduates  of  the  college.  Certifica- 
tion of  teachers  is  a  stat(!  function,  and  as  such  id 
influenced  in  no  way  l)y  my  outside  accrediting 
agency.  M(jreover,  the  professional  standing  of 
the  institution  and  its  membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  a  national  ac- 
crediting association,  guarantees  the  acceptance 
of  its  credits  by  any  reputable  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  country. 

After  careful  study  of  the  entire  matter  as 
above  set  forth,  and  after  an  inspection  of  the 
continued  improvements  and  enlargements  of  the 
institution  being  made  under  a  $2,000,000.00 
building  program  now  in  progress;  after  review- 
ing the  strenuous  efforts  being  made  by  President 
Fredericks,  his  faculty  and  staff  to  upbuild  the 
Louisiana  State  Normal  (College,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  entire  responsibility  for  severance  of  rela- 
tions between  the  college  and  the  southern  asso- 
ciation rests  on  the  association  and  on  the  individ- 
ual who  lodged  a  complaint  concerning  a  matter 
which  certainly  must  lie  within  the  bounds  of 
executive  administration  of  the  college  president. 
Teacher  tenure  carries  a  double  responsibility; 
the  teacher  should  be  protected  in  his  right  to  a 
position,  but  his  performance  of  duty  and  his 
amenability  to  authority  must  be  such  as  to  earn 
and  continue  that  right. 

We  reiterate  that  we  submit  this  report  to 
you  who  have  the  best  interests  of  your  Alma 
Mater  at  heart,  after  a  full,  free  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  the  entire  matter,  after  weighing  the 
evidence,  and  after  careful  consideration.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  if  you  could  avail  yourself  of  the  facts 
as  we,  your  representatives,  have  done,  the  opin- 
ion that  we  have  expressed  here  would  be  yours. 
This  being  impossible,  we  trust  that  you  wdll 
accept  this  sincere  and  wholehearted  attempt  on 
our  part  to  lay  this  digest  of  the  facts  before  you; 
and  that  you  will  join  us  in  impressing  upon  the 
general  public  our  continued  confidence  in  our 
college,  its  president,  faculty  and  staff. 


With  Our  Alumni  Everywhere 


Doroth:/  Bridger,  ex  '35,  is  teach- 
ing tlie  fifth  grade  in  Columbia. 

Allen  Tyler,  A.  B.,  '38,  is  working 
on  his  master's  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Milton  Stokes,  A.  B.,  '36,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Evergreen. 

Cora  Lee  Stokes,  ex  '37,  is  teaching 
in  the  elementary  school  at  Enter- 
prise. 

Mildred  Chance,  ex  '25,  is  teaching 
in  the  Barret  School  in  Shreveport. 
She  resides  at  653  Merrick. 

Joyce  Thompson,  ex  '36,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Jonesboro. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  A.  B.,  '36,  is 
teaching  Commerce  in  the  Byrd  High 
School  in  Shreveport.  She  is  located 
et  1548  Highland. 

Caryl  Herbert,  A.  B.,  '37,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  school  at  Innis. 
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Mary  K.  Gannon,  A.  B.,  '33,  is 
teaching  English  in  the  Byrd  High 
School  at  Shreveport.  She  resides 
ht  2713  Fairfield. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Pope,  (Lena  Holston, 
1897)  is  living  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Pope  has  established  the  Lena 
Pope  Home  for  boys  and  girls,  on 
4801  Cam.p  Bowie  Boulevard,  in  Fort 
Worth. 

Nell  Dormon,  A.  B..  '16.  is  teaching 
in  the  Allendale  School  in  Shreve- 
port. She  is  located  at  725  Austen 
Place. 

Mi-,  and  Mrs.  Murray  Woodyard. 
iKatherine  McDaniel),  A.  B.,  '36,  are 
living  at  833  Wilkinson,  Shreveport. 
Mr.  Woodyard  is  working  for  thu 
Hicks'   Wholesale  Grocery  Company. 

Elsie  Mae  Pipes,  A.  B.,  '35,  is  now 
Mrs.  Berlin  A.  Heck  of  Calhoun,  La. 

Mrs.  Rose  McGee  Alexander,  A.  B., 


'17,  is  teaching  at  the  Jewella  School 
at  Shreveport.  She  is  located  at  125 
Ardmore. 

Stella  Turner,  ex  '34,  is  now  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  Natchitoches 
Mr.  Johnson,  ex  '33,  is  Manager  of 
L.  H.  Johnson's  Store  of  Natchito- 
ches. 

Dimple  Pace,  ex  '23,  is  now  Mrs. 
Gordon  Jennings  of  544  Vine,  Shreve- 
port. 

Marion  Wise,  A.  B.,  "34,  is  now  Mi's. 
Jack  M.  Miller  of  Shreveport.  They 
are  parents  of  two  sons.  Jackie  and 
Bennie. 

Rogenia  Green,  ex  '38,  is  teaching 
the  third  grade  at  St.  Joseph. 

Barbara  Porter,  A.  B.,  '38,  is  physi- 
cal education  and  home  economics 
teacher  at  Gonzales. 

Sidney    Callaway.    A.    B.,     '29,    's 
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teaching  in  the  Queensboro  School 
in  Shreveport.  She  is  located  at  636 
Jordan. 

Billy  M.  Parker,  A.  B.,  '39,  is  work- 
ing for  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration in  Alexandria. 

Ola  Armitage,  ex  '38,  is  teaching  in 
the  Creswell  Grammar  School  in 
Shreveport.  She  is  located  at  618 
Wilkinson. 

Nelwyn  Bedingfield,  ex  '39,  is 
teaching  music  at  Ringgold. 

Dorothy  Brann,  A.  B.,  '36,  is  at 
311  Dodge  Avenue,  New  Orleans. 

Dorothy  Edwards,  ex  '37,  is  teach- 
ing at  Lake  Charles.  She  is  located 
on  the  South  Street  Road. 

Mrs.  LaVerne  Pipes,  A.  B.  '39,  is 
teaching  the  seventh  grade  at  Choud- 
rant. 

Marcel  Durand,  A.  B.,  '23,  is  now- 
attending  A  &  M  College  in  Monti- 
cello,  Arkansas. 

Ola  McDuflf,  A.  B.,  '37,  is  teaching 
£t  Bastrop. 

Thelma  Powell,  A.  B.,  '35,  is  teach- 
ing school  in  Shreveport.  She  is  lo- 
cated at  740  Kirby. 

Maxine  Sawyer,  ex  '39,  is  teaching 
the  first  grade  at  Bastrop. 

Litton  Tully,  ex  '35,  is  working  in 
Houston,  Texas. 

Bertie  Harkness,  A.  B.,  '35,  is  teach- 
ing at  Epps,  La. 

John  Wai-ren,  ex  '38,  is  attending 
the  Chillicothe  Business  School,  at 
Chillicothe,  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Wesley  Woodard,  (Minnie 
Hooge),  ex  '35,  is  located  at  Clinton. 

Ruth  Bryson,  ex  '36,  is  Principal 
of  the  Claiborne  Grammar  School  iii 
Shreveport.  She  is  living  at  1013 
Jacobs. 

Mrs.  J.  I.  Law  (Delia  Upton,  A.B  , 
'16),  is  living  at  Slaughter,  La. 

Cecile  Mayeux,  A.  B.,  '19,  is  teach- 
ing at  Marksville. 

Mrs.  Elva  Boyd,  (Elva  Horn,  A.B., 
'38)   is  livmg  at  Jonesville. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Carson,  (Ollie  Cham- 
bers, A.B.,  '24),  is  located  at  St. 
Martinville. 

Eleanor  Gray  McCoy,  A.B.,  '35,  is 
now  Mrs.  R.  E.  Magner  of  2336  Wirth 
Place,  New  Orleans. 

Jessie  Fincher,  ex  '17,  is  teaching 
in  the  Barrett  Grammar  School  in 
Shreveport.  She  is  located  at  1102 
Boulevard. 

Mrs.  Morice  Beyt,  (Corine  Durand, 
ex  '09),  is  living  at  1041  St.  Gunder- 
son  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

Mary  Corley,  A.  B.,  '35,  is  teaching 
at  Tioga. 

Mathilde  Meyer,  A.B.,  '35,  is  teach- 
ing at  Marrero,  La. 

C.  I.  Crow,  ex  '36,  is  bookkeeper  for 
Mansfield  Lumber  Company  at 
Zwolle. 

E^vangeline  Lynch,  ex  '36,  is  teach- 


ing at  Sarepta. 

Y.  L.  Fontenot,  A.  B.  '06,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  1090  Government 
Street,  Baton  Rouge. 

Judith  Carver,  ex  '28,  is  teaching 
at  the  Steere  School  in  Shreveport. 

Pauline  Posey,  A.  B.,  '38,  is  work- 
ing for  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Roy  Bass,  A.  B.,  '38,  is  teaching 
Science  at  Rocky  Mount  High  School. 

Ethel  Singleton,  ex  '35,  is  teaching 
the  second  grade  at  Ringgold. 

Nelda  Harrell,  ex  '37,  is  working 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare at  Winnfield. 

Mrs.  V.  K.  Fletcher,  nee,  Neva 
Hamilton,  ex  '25,  is  at  Selma. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  VoUmer  (Lilburne  Mid- 
dleton,  A.  B.,  '33).  is  located  at  306 
S.  Cleveland,  Apartment  62,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

Avis  Luneau  Hathorn,  ex,  is  teach- 
ing at  Center  Point. 


DECEASED 

Mr.  A.  A.  Key,  A.  B.,  '37,  who  was 
teaching  at  the  Plainview  Hign 
School,   Hornbeck,  La. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Wyble,  A.  B.,  '27,  who 
was  principal  of  Washington  High 
School. 

Miss  Julia  Mae  Mason,  A.  B.,  '32, 
who  was  teaching  at  the  Bogalus;^ 
High  School. 

Miss  Ida  Means,  A.  B.,  '13,  who 
was  a  teacher  of  DeSoto  Parish. 

Mr.  Jimmie  Stafford,  A.  B.,  '24, 
who  was  teaching  at  Ponchatoula. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Cheneyville. 

Mrs.  D.  R.  Sirman,  ex  '36,  of  Con- 
verse. 

Mr.  Paul  Weiss,  Professor  of  His- 
tory  at  the  State  Normal  College. 


BIRTHS 

Born  To: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  DeBlieux,  A.B., 
'34  (Kathryn  Brown,  ex  '35),  a  girl, 
Andrea  Melou. 

Thelma  Hickman,  A.  B.,  '37,  mar- 
ried James  Pipkin,  of  Eastland, 
Texas,  two  years  ago,  and  they  now 
have  a  son  three  months  old,  named 
James,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broddie  Waller, 
(Katherine  Powell),  ex  '37,  a  girl, 
Mary  Worth,  on  March  23. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berlin  A.  Heck  (Elsie 
Mae  Pipes)  A.  B.,  '35,  of  Calhoun,  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Dupont,  Febru- 
ary 5,  1939. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Allen  (Glyn 
McCain)  A.  B.,  '28,  of  Coushatta,  a 
girl,  March  28. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Willet,  Jr.,  of 
Boyce,  a  boy,  William  Gene  Willett, 
December  2,  1938. 


MARRIED 

Miss  Myrtle  Carruth  Wright  +o 
Mr.  Raleigh  Arthur  Knott,  A.  B.  '32, 
January  29,  at  the  bride's  home  in 
Ruston.  Mr.  Knott  is  employed  as 
Education  Advisor  at  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Camp  at  Ruston. 

Charline  White,  ex  '37,  to  Elmo 
Tullos,  A.  B.,  '38.  They  are  now  liv- 
ing at  Sulphur. 

Ottie  Mae  Duncan,  A.  B.,  '37,  to 
Jim  Daniels,  February  17,  at  Colfax. 
Both  the  bride  and  groom  are  resi- 
dents of  Alexandria.  The  bride  was 
a  member  of  Alpha  Sigma  Alpha 
sorority  while  attending  Normal.  The 
groom  is  a  graduate  of  Bolton  High 
School.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Mississippi  where  he  was  affiliated 
with  Alpha  Tau  Omega  Fraternity. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniels  are  at  home 
at  1620  Dartmouth  Street,  Alexan- 
dria. 

Ruth  Williamson,  A.  B.  Summer 
'35,  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Taylor.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  reside  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
where  Mr.  Taylor  is  connected  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Corrie  Smith,  A.  B.,  '37,  to  Mr.  C. 
L.  Perry,  A.  B.,  '31,  March  10,  1939. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  are  at  home  in 
Vivian. 

Julia  Fae  Nelson  to  George  Heard, 
A.  B.,  '35,  March,  1939.  Home — Mer- 
ryville,  where  Mr.  Heard  is  principal 
of  Merryville  High  School. 

Mildred  (Nappy)  Bowen,  ex  '37  to 
John  Randolph,  January  14,  1939,  at 
Plaquemine.  Home — F  a  i  r  m  o  u  n  t 
Plantation,  Colfax. 

Irble  Sasser,  ex  '37,  to  Marshall 
Landrum  of  Alexandria,  November 
10,   1938.  Home — Alexandria. 

Geraldine  Norris,  ex  '31,  to  B.  E. 
Zeagler  of  Olla,  November  23,  1938 
m  Alexandria.  Mrs.  Zeagler  is  a 
member  of  the  Pelican  High  School 
Faculty. 

Ruth  Conly,  ex  '37,  to  Corsie  Myers 
of  East  Point,  December,  1938.  Home 
— Shreveport. 

Janet  Campbell,  a  student  of  the 
Normal,  and  B.  N.  Gibbs  of  Natchi- 
toches were  married  March  18,  1939 
at  Dubach,  with  the  Rev.  Loy  Baird 
officiating.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  Natchitoches. 

Leo  Welch,  A.  B.,  '37,  to  N.  E. 
Thames.  Mi-s.  Thames  is  teaching  at 
Simpson  and  Mr.  Thames  is  Assist- 
ant Parish  Agent  of  Natchitoches 
Parish. 


(Editor's  Note:  Due  to  the  vital  importance 
of  the  alumni  being  advised  concerninR 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  us  re- 
ported on  Pages  22  and  23,  and  because  the 
printing  of  this  issue  had  advanced  too  far 
to  allow  changing  the  number  of  pages,  it 
was  necessary  to  delete  quite  a  number  of 
"personal  items."  They  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue.  Please  send  us  more  of  them!) 
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The  Columns  Invite  You 

Annual  Alumni  Home  Coming 
225th  Anniversary  of  Natchitoches,  1714-1939 


Saturday,  May  6,  1939 

at 

Natchitoches 

EVENTS  OF  DAY 

MORNING 

Registration  of  Alumni  and  Visitors, 

Social  Hall  and  Alumni  Office  (Museum)  8:30 

Tours  of  Campus  and  visits  to  classes,  All  Departments 

Old  Time  Assembly  of  Alumni  and  Students — Men's  Gymnasium — 11 :00 

AFTERNOON 

Barbecue      ---------  Near  Gymnasium — 12 :30 

Historic  Pilgrimages       -       _       -        Teas  -        -       -        Art   Exhibits 

Matinee S.  I.  A.  A.  Track  Meet 

EVENING 

Impressive  Candle  Light  Service      -- 7  :00  p.  m. 

Venetian  Night  Pageantry  and  Historic  Natchitoches 

Floats Cane  River  Lake      .      -      -      -      7 :30  p.  m. 

St.  Denis  Ball      _      _      -     Men's  Gymnasium       -      -       -       9 :00  p.  m. 

COME  AND  BRING  YOUR  FRIENDS 


MUM  inwi::^  1 1  MM     :>  i 
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